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THE MYSTERY OF BYRON’S 
“Chu B LOOP,” 


In biographical studies no less than in 


the Police Courts, it is remarkable how 
glaring are the contradictions of eye-wit- 
nesses. Facts visibla and tangible, about 


which one would have thought there could 
be no shadow of doubt, are the subject of 
positive statements which cannot be recon- 
ciled in any way with each other. 

The legend that Byron had a club foot has 
been accepted by the world, yet it seems to 
be pretty clear that he had nothing of the 


sort. Upon some points all are agreed 
That his face was of amazing beauty, 
that the upper part of his body, his 


neck and his arms were formed for strength 
and were well proportioned seems certain. 
Certain, too, that he was the subject of some 
defect in one or both lower limbs, and that 
he suffered from a mysterious lameness 
which no one could exactly describe, or satis- 
factorily explain, Byron himself calls it 
a “‘club foot.’’ In the bitterness of his 
humiliation no word but the grossest and 
harshest would serve to describe his misfor- | 
tune. He never for a moment forgot it. He | 


refers to it again and again in the harshest | 
terms. 


“This way, my lord,” cried a link 
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hatred and opprebrium, 


| mentors had him on 
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‘* He seems 
‘* Every- 


boy, recognising him one night. 
to know you,’’ said his friend. 
body knows me, I am deformed.”’ 

Byron’s friend and contemporary, Sir 
Walter Scott, went his cheerful way through 
life with an indubitable lameness, due to 
‘anterior poliomyelitis,’’ and no one needs 


| to write books about his lameness or to give 
| lectures 


upon it, But byron’s case was 
very different. Let me recall something ci 
his history. Never, I think, was a man so 
hated. After a childhood of poverty and «a 
friendless and obscure youth, with the pub- 
lication, in 1812, of the first part of ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ ‘‘ he awoke,’”’ he telis us, ‘‘ to find 
himself famous.’’ Thereafter, for a brief 
period, he was the favourite of the exclusive 
London society of his day. But it was not 
in Byron’s nature to withstand success. In 
April, 1816, all was over, and he sailed 
from Dover, flying before a great wind of 
to live for eight 
more years a life that was redeemed by the 
generous ardour with which he fought and 
died for Greece. 

And why was he so hated? In the first 
place, he was a radical and a_ democrat, 
names that to our great-grandfathers had an 
ominous sound. In the great war of his day 
his sympathies were much with the enemy, 
and though a professed pacifist, he was a 
great admirer of the ‘‘ Kaiser’? Napoleon. 
In an England that shuddered at _ the 
thought, he was an avowed atheist. Above 
all, in his quarrel with his wife, his 
unhappy want of reticence threw all the 
sympathy upon her side. Upon the shelves 
of the British Museum lies an_ extensive 
literature all concerned to accuse Byron of 
unspeakable immorality or to defend him 
against the charge,—a literature that has 
been added to almost tothe present day. And 
through it all runs, as a kind of secondary 
plot, the interest in this question of his 
lameness. It seemed so right and _ fitting 
that this gifted and infamous being, whose 
face was of such amazing beauty, should 
have, if not a cloven hoof, at least a club 
foot. 

For charges of immorality Byron cared 
not a rap. Indeed, I think that Byron 
was one of those persons not uncommonly 
met with, who, with a kind of inverted 
hypocrisy, are at some pains to appear to the 
world considerably more wicked than they 
are. But on the question of the club foot 
he was exquisitely sensitive. There his tor- 
the raw. In some 
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notes of his childhood which he has _ left 
behind him, he tells us how once that ter- 
rible mother of his, in one of her ungovern- 
able fits of temper, called him ‘‘a lame 
brat,’ and how readily came his answer 
‘*T was born so, mother.’? At Pisa, three 
years before his death, he wrote his tragedy, 
‘The Deformed Transformed.’ The first 
words of the play are the mother’s cry to 
her son, ‘‘Out, Hunehback!’’ and again 
the answer comes, ‘‘I was born so, mother.’’ 
Byron never forgot it, nor did the British 


public which he had so _ offended and 
flouted. 
Friends and enemies alike showed a 


curious division of opinion as to which foot 
was deformed, an uncertainty which seems 


hard to explain if he suffered from club 
foot in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Moore, his friend and biographer; Galt, 
the companion of his travels and also his 
biographer; Lady Blessington and _ the 


Countess Albrizzi, his intimate friends, 
never knew or could make up their minds 
which foot was lame. Gentleman Jackson, 
his boxing instructor, thought it was the 
left. His mother, who cught to have 
known, writing to Mrs, Leigh that she may 
obtain the advice of the great John Hunter, 
states definitely, ‘‘it is the right foot.’’ 
Mrs. Leigh Hunt was of opinion that the 
left foot was shrunken, but that it was not 
a club foot. In The Lancet for 1827 an 
instrument-maker, named Sheldrake, taking 
advantage of the public interest in the 
question, and not averse from a little self- 
advertisement, makes a long communication 
entitled ‘Distortion of the Foot. Lord 
Byron’s Case.’ He states that some twenty- 
five years before, the fame of the cures 
which he was achieving in the treatment of 
club foot reached the ears of Mrs. Byron 
in Aberdeen, and the boy was sent to Lon- 
don to consult him. 
ever, we are told, he was taken not to the 
genuine and gifted Mr. Sheldrake, but to 
an imposter of the same name practising 
hard by. It wasnot until many years later 
that, to his great chagrin, the poet heard 
of the deception which had been practised 
upon him in his innocent childhood. He at 
once journeyed to London to express to the 
real Mr. Sheldrake his sense of disappoint- 
ment at having missed by so little the relief 
that might have been his. At this time the 
poet was just starting upon his Albanian 
tour, and all that could be done at the 


moment was to take a cast of the foot in 


By some mistake, how- | 
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plaster of Paris. Sheldrake appends to his 
article a crude woodcut of the grossest ‘form 
of club foot, such a woodcut as did duty in 
many an eighteenth century text-book, and 
claims that it represents a sketch made by 
him from this cast. It represents the left 
foot. Stendhal says the right foot. Thor- 
waldsen, when about to execute the statue 
of the poet now in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was told by Byron's 
intimate friend Hobhouse that the lameness 
was in the right foot. The Countess Guie- 
cioli, who too ought to have known, says 
the left. My. John Murray,* the grandson 
of the publisher of the poet’s works, has in 
his possession two surgical boots made for 
Byron in boyhood. ‘They are both for the 
right foot. They show clearly that what, 
ever the nature of its incapacity the right 
foot was not clubhed, but was long and 
very slender. Tacs 

It is interesting to note, as showing the 
popular interest at the time of his death 
in the question of the poet’s lameness, that 
the lasts on which his boots were made were 


thought of suificient interest to become 
exhibits in a public museum.+ They were 
sent to the Nottingham Museum by _ the 


widow of the purchaser of his old home, 
Newstead Abbey, who had _ found _ them 
among some of the poet’s belongings left in 
house. They were traced and found, after 
long search in 1897, by Mr. Ward, of 
Nottingham, ‘‘ stowed away in a drawer at 
the Castle Museum with the paper - still 
attached to them.’? The plot begins to 
thicken, for the lasts show feet well formed 
and symmetrical, 

In the year 1881 there was still living, 
near Worthing, Edward John Trelawny, in 
the eighty-ninth year of his age, the friend 
and companion of Byron and of Shelley. 
Of him Byron says, with truly prophetic 
vision, that he could not tell the truth 
‘“even to save his life.’’? Upon the words of 
this old man, who had outlived his friend 
by nearly sixty years, a younger generation 
of the poet’s admirers relied. In 1858 he 
published his celébrated ‘ Recollections of 
Shelley and Byron.’ In it he describes his 


By the kindness of Mr. John Murray I was 
shown these boots. A photograph of these which 
I had taken appears in the British Medical 
Journal of Mar. 31, 1923, and on the opposite 
page. 

+ By the kindness of the Curator I was per- 
mitted to photograph these lasts and a repro- 
duction appears in the British Medical Journal, 
Mar. 31, 1923, and on the opposite page. 
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determination to satisfy his own curiosity 
and the curiosity of the public in the matter 
of Byron’s deformity. To Missolonghi he 
hurried, to view the embalmed body of the 
poet, as it lay awaiting transport to Eng- 
land. He records minutely the steps which 
he took to carry out his indecent purpose. 
That he might be alone with the body he 
feigned faintness and asked Fletcher, the 
poet’s valet, who was on guard, to fetch a 
glass of water. Then hurriedly he drew 
back the black pall and the white shroud 
and uncovered the feet, and legs. “The 
great mystery was solved,”’ 


he says, ‘‘ both 
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his feet were clubbed and his legs withered 
to the knee—the form and features of an 
Apollo with the feet and legs of a sylvan 


satyr. This was a curse chaining a proud 
and soaring spirit like his to the dull 
earth.” Surely this was just what the 


public expected and wanted to hear; and this 
is what the public was told by Trelawny, 
the latest left of all Byron’s friends, But 
when Trelawny was a very old man, in his 
eighty-sixth year, when his fame and 
responsibility as the sole surviving intimate 
cf Byron had grown yearly greater, he 


‘republished his book with some additional 





matter and one striking «alteration. In 
this passage we read again of the deception 
practised on the watching valet; and of 
the uncovering of the poor dead feet: ‘I 
uncovered the Pilgrim’s feet and was 
answered. It was caused by the contrac- 
tion of the back sinews which the doctors 
eall Tendon Achilles [sic] that prevented 
his heels resting on the ground and com- 
pelled him to walk on the fore part of his 
feet. Except for this defect, the feet were 
perfect.’? Here then is recantation. The 
Specific statement in the first edition must 


have been a deliberate lie, designed by him. 


to satisfy the public demand. I think 
Trelawny found that he could not go down 
to his grave with this lie unrecalled and 
uncorrected, and that he republished his 
book that he might ease his conscience. 

Byron’s lameness, though obvious to all 
who met him, was not severe or extreme. It 
certainly did not incapacitate him from 
active exercise. 

Fashioned for strength, says Jeaffreson, in 
his neck, shoulders and arms, he could at 
Aberdeen and afterwards at Harrow acquit 


| himself well enough in a pugilistic combat, 


so long as he could hop and spring about on 
his toes, but in a long fight he was sure to be 
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worsted. . . In later days he boxed with 
Jackson, the famous pugilist, and Jackson’s 
pupils in the same manner. 

His lameness did not prevent him from 
playing cricket for Harrow against Eton 
in 1805, though he had some one to run for 
him, and though cricket, and even an Eton 
and Harrow match, was hardly the stren- 
uous exercise it has since become. We can 
study the score as it stands in Lillywhite’s 
‘Cricket Scores and Biographies of Cele- 
brated Cricketers from 1745 to 1826,’ vol. i. 
p. 519. Of the players in this match, 
Lloyd, who was head of the School that 
year, told Dean Merivale, who has repeated 
the statement in his ‘ Recollections,’ that 
Byron ‘“‘ played in that match, and very 
badly too. He should never have been in 
the eleven if my counsel had been taken ”’ 
caustic comment from one who himself in 
both innings failed to score. In some man- 
uscript reminiscences left by another player 
(Shakespeare) it is recorded that ‘‘in a 
match at cricket played at Lords’ ground, 
Lord Byron insisted upon playing, and was 
allowed a person to run for him, his lame- 
ness impeding him so much.’’ Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe as an old man used to 


recall how he had seen Byron playing in 
this match, ‘‘a moody-faced boy dismissed 
for a small score.’’ ‘* As if,’? says Mr. 


Prothero, ‘‘the moment of return to the 
pavilion was ever a happy one for the study 
of facial expression.’”? But possibly the 
recollections of these old gentlemen were 
tinged with prejudice. It is surely a 
matter of regret that in the next few days 
Byron, who made 7 in the first innings and 


2 in the second, wrote two letters to inti- 
mate friends, from which it appears that he 
had persuaded himself that he had made 


18 runs (‘‘ notches,’’ he calls them)—‘‘ more 


than any but Ipswich.”’ 

Of his swimming prowess there is no 
doubt, if only for his celebrated swim 
across the Hellespont. He was then in the 
water one hour and ten minutes. His own 
statement is as follows: ‘‘I am an excel- 
lent swimmer, a decent though not a dash- 
ing rider, not a bad boxer when I could 
keep my temper. I was besides a very fair 
cricketer—one of the Harrow eleven when 
we played against Eton in 1805,” 

What then was the nature of this extra- 
dinary lameness, which embittered the 
poet’s whole life, which aroused such 
unusual public interest and curiosity, which 
permitted such athletic success, and which 
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seemed so elusive that, though all js 
friends and relatives agreed as to its exis- 
tence, an almost equal number located the 
fault in one foot as in the other? Is it 
permitted to attempt a diagnosis a hundred 
years alter the death scene at Missolongm; 
In that long space of time we have learnt 
much of the nature of injuries to the child 
at birth. Forty years after Byron’s death 
Little, the celebrated orthopedic surgeon, 
the founder of the Orthopedic Hospital, 
attended a meeting of the Obstetric Society 
and described in a communication thereafter 
famous, a form of stiffness, rigidity and 
incoordination, which more often than not 
is confined to the lower extremities. Littie’s 
Disease, as it has ever since been called, is 
caused by hemorrhage on to the surface 
of the infant’s brain, the result of some 
delay in the estahiishment of respiration at 
the moment of birth. That part of the 
cerebral cortex, which presides over the vol- 
untary movements of the legs is damaged. 
A child so injured walks clumsily and with 
difficulty, though the iegs and feet are well 
formed. At rest or when asleep nothing 
amiss is apparent, but when a voluntary 
act such as walking is attempted, the 
limbs are gripped in a rigid spasm, due to 
the failure of the antagonistic muscles to 
velax. In consequence the sufferer walks 
with a curious running gait, with a great 
appearance of effort, though only slow pro- 
gress may be achieved. The body rises 
upon the toes, and the knees are kept tightly 
pressed one against the other. I think that 
there can be no doubt that Lord Byron 
suffered from a mild form of this spastic 
paraplegia, or Little’s Disease, due to 
injury at birth. 

We have conclusive evidence of abnormal- 
ity of gait coupled with the proof that the 
feet were symmetrical and well formed. Of 
the character of the gait Trelawny alone 
attempts a detailed description. It issuch 
that it accords with the assumption _ that 
Byron suffered from Little’s Disease and 
with that assumption alone: 

During his brief and brilliant career in 
London it was noticed by his friends that to 
hide his lamenéss, he always entered a room 
quickly, running rather than walking, and 
stopt himself suddenly by planting his left (the 
comparatively sound) foot on the ground and 
resting upon it. On fhe rare occasions when 
he was seen walking in the streets, it was ob- 
served that he moved with a peculiar sliding 
gait rather than the easy lounge of the fash- 
lonable saunterer—in fact with the gait of a 
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person walking on the balls and toes of his feet 
and doing his best to hide the singular mode 
ot progress. 

No inapt description of a person suffer- 
in from Little’s Disease. 

It is characteristic of Little’s Disease 
that the sufferer learns by s.iow degrees and 
infinite pains to achieve a high measure of 
control over the limbs which are at first so 
stiff and wayward. In early childhood 


Byron was carried from doctor to doctor. 
He was treated in turn by John Hunter, 
Dr. Livingstone of Aberdeen, Matthew 
Baillie, Dr. Laurie of St. Bartholomew’s 


(lose, as well as by the quacks Lavender of 
Nottingham, and Sheldrake of the Strand. 
By his thirteenth year all treatment seems 
to have been abandoned, and we hear no 
more of visits to doctors, 

The poet himself repeatedly states that 
his lameness was caused at his birth, Of 
the actual circumstances of hisi birth we 
know but little, and that lttle is perhaps 
uncertain. Dallas, who by appointment 
met Mrs. Byron at Boulogne as she was 
proceeding to London for the pcet’s birth, 
and who therefore may be considered good 
evidence on the point, says that she was 
seized with pains during*the crossing, and 
that the child was born at Dover. Hanson, 
the solicitor, on the other hand, is said to 
have bought the caul from which Byron was 
born at 16, now 24, Holles Street, Caven- 
dish Square. Hanson gives us the names 
of the doctor, the nurse, and the man mid- 
wife. who were all present at the birth in 
the back drawing-room of the house. He 
gave the caul to his brother, Capt. Hanson, 
R.N. Perhaps because it was Byron’s it 
brought none of its proverbial luck. Capt. 
Hanson went down with his ship off New- 
haven. 

Lastly it may be noted that Byron 
appears to have suffered at times during 
his life from epileptiform attacks, su-n as 
are a not uncommon result of the cortical 
damage in Little’s Disease. With a local 
malformation of the foot there is no special 
liability to epilepsy. 

Is this the true diagnosis, and have we 
found the solution of the mystery which so 
agitated our forefathers in what happened 
in the back drawing-room of a little house 
(long since replaced by a big draper’s shop), 
Where 135 years ago the baby Byron first, 
but too slowly, drew his breath? 

H. Crartres CAMERON, M.D. 
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NOTES ON ‘SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT.’ 
(See ante pp. 203, 244). 
17. in vayres (line 1015). 
This is the Anglo-Norman en veirs, ‘in 
truth,’? which occurs in Thomas’s ‘ Tristan,’ 


1, 925, where M. Bédier in his edition 
prints: 

Ein veir vos di, pur nient m’ame;, 
relegating to a footnote the MS. reading 


enueirs. 

The Old French expressions equivalent to 
the modern de vrai, pour vrai, a vratv dire, 
are current with both forms, veir and veirs; 
thus, the works of Simund de Freine show 
ver dire, al veir dire, de veir, pur veir, 
by the side of veirs dire, al veirs dire; there 
ver and similarly the 
Tristan d’Oxford’ has (line 623), 
Srenguain, weirs je le sui,’ and 
the ‘ Folie Tristan de Berne,’ ‘‘ Si ferai je, 
voir, se Deu plait.” 

18. for blys abloy (line 1174). 

In The Modern Language Review for 
January, 1923, Mrs. Wright made out an 
attractive case for equating abloy with the 
French esbloui, except the somewhat 
difficult transference of meaning that has 
assumed. She might have strength- 
her case considerably on the formal 
side by reference to two passages quoted by 
Godefroy, one from a MS. of Jean de 
Meung’s ‘ Testament,’ containing the form 
ablouir, another from the chronicle of Jean 
d’Outremeuse, which has ablawis, v.1, 
ablauwis (ed. 1864, vol. i. p. 282). 

19. Dos, teche; me of your wytte (line 1533). 

The use of ‘‘ do’’ exemplified in this line 
(= Latin age, ‘‘Come!’’), has, of course, 
been duly recognized by editors, but it 
should be noted that this is an_ early 
instanee, and nothing comparable in date 
is quoted in ‘O, E. D.’ s.v. Do 32, unless 
the from the ‘York Mysteries,’ 
xxviii, 297, can be with certainty assigned 
to the fourteenth century :— 


is also est 
‘ Folie 


*" Certes, 


veirs ; 


for 


passage 


Do, do, laye your handes 
Belyue on pis lourdayne. 

20. In rede rudede vpon rak rises pe sunne, 
and ful clere coste; pe clowdes of pe welkyn 
(lines 1695-6). 

In recent revisions of the text coste3 has 


been altered to caste3, with the result of 
removing a picturesque touch,-—the red 
shafts of light catching the edges of the 
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clouds. The verb is ‘‘ coast,’ to go along | 
the sides of. 
21. Hamloune; (line 1708), which has 


remained in reprints of the E.E.T.S. text 

—the date of my copy is 1919—ceased to be 

justifiable after the appearance of 

article Havelon in ‘O, E. VD.’ in 1897. 
22. bi a strothe rande (line 1710). 


the | 


May we assume a scribal error here, per | 


haplographiam,  strothe for strother? This 
correction would have the merit of getting 
rid of the monosyllabic strothe = ‘‘ marsh,” 
which is not phonologically easy of explana- 
tion: see Mr. W. H. Stevenson’s remarks 
on ‘Some Old-English words omitted or 
improperly explained in the Dictionaries,’ 
a paper read to the Philological Society on 
1 April, 1898. it will be objected, how- 
ever, that strothe men of ‘ Pearl,’ 1, 115, 
still remains; but it is probable that in 
that passage strothe has an entirely differ- 
ent origin. 

23. pe rynge3; rokked of pe roust of his riche 
brung (line 2018). 

The only other occurrence of this verb 
rokke or ruoke, applied to the cleansing of 
a cuirass from rust—-it is doubtful whether 
it should be identified with rock—is in 
Layaman’s ‘ Brut,’ 1. 22287: 


Heo ruoken burnen [later text rollede wepnel, | 


bouneden helmes. 

The equivalent Latin term was rotare, as 
is seen from the following passages : 

Lorice et arma quam plurima obducebantur 
rubigine, vix maxime rotando ad _ pristinum 
reducenda fulgorem (Geoffrey de Viresauf, ed. 


Rolls, vol. i. 304). 
_Rotantur lorice, ne rubigine squalescant 
(Ibid. 305).) 

A charter for the foundation of a new 


hostel of St. Mary without Bishopsgate, 
London, contains the clause: 

pro servicio rotandi unam loricam semel in 
anno pro toto Feodo quando Dominus ipsius 
Feodi super ipsum Feodum illam  miserit. 
(* Monasticon Anglicanum,’ 1661, vol. ii. p. 384). 

24. pat- are in pe best fowre Arpure; hous, 
Hestor oper oper (lines 2101-2). 

Mr. E. V. Gordon has pointed out to me 
that Hestor occurs in medieval French, and 
that there is therefore no need to alter it 
to Hector. In addition, I suggest that 
Hector of Troy may not be here meant, but 
Hestor des Mares—the Ector de Maris of 
Malory—one of the Knights of the Round 
Table, brother of Sir Lancelot. His 
descent is thus given in ‘ Saint Greal,’ ed. 
1874, vol. iii. p. 303: 
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Chil roys qui Lanselos ert apielés ent ii. fiex 
et furent ambesdoi roy et ot non li uns Bans 
et li antres Boors. Banc de Benuc ot ii. fiex, 
li uns en fu bastars et ot non Hestor, et |i 
autres ot non Lanselos. 

In the ‘ Mort Artu,’ ed. 1910, p. 
Hestor is used for the son of Priam: 

Hestor li preus et Acilles. 

On Pp. 66, Estor 

Quant Lancelos 
d’Estor, son frere. 


38, 


is the brother of Lancelot: 
se fu partis de Boort et 


C. T. ONtons. 


THE JupGEs or Sopom.—Disraeli, in his 
‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ ed. 1834, vol. i, 
p. 180, gives a Talmudic story that ‘‘ there 
were in Sodom four judges, who were liars, 
and deriders of justice. When any one 
had wounded his, neighbour, they told the 
wounded man to give him a fee for letting 
his blood,’’ and adduces a curious repartee 


uttered by Eleanor on occasion he was 
wounded there and thus adjudged. W. A. 


Clouston, producing another Talmudic story 
of Sodom, with its parallel occurring in the 
Katha Sarit Sagara (6th- 12th cent. a.D.), 
says that it is not unlikely that the Tal- 
mudists produced stories of Asiatic Dog 
berries which had been current long before 
their days, and foisted them on the people 
of Sodom (‘ Popular Tales and Fictions,’ 
1887, vol. i, p. 61). Letting be whether 
this opinion is sound or not, I have recently 
found a Buddhist apologue, with a gist 
akin to what Disraeli gives as above, in the 
‘ Pu-sah-ying-lo-king,’ Chinese translation 
by Chuh Fah-Nien, 4th cent., a.p., tom. Xvi: 


A lion, preying upon an elephant, had a bone 
stuck in his throat. Seeing before him a wood- 
pecker, he called on him for his deliverance, 
with a promise to give him food in future, s¢ 
the bird entered his mouth and removed the 
bone. Some days after the lion killed a num- 
ber of beasts, when the bird came to ask his 
covenant, but was repulsed with these words: 
““T am the king of all animals, and my occt- 
pation is to kill and devour every beast 
meet; but the other day, when you were 80 
bold-faced as to thrust yourself in my mouth, 

let you go unhurt, for which clemency on 
my part you must be very grateful.” Later on, 
whilst the lion was sleeping soundly after 
satiating himself with meats, suddenly the 
woodpecker alighted on his forehead and 
vecked up one of his eyes. The overstared 
ion asked the bird, “‘ Wherefore did you act 
thus?” The latter replied, ‘* Notwithstanding 
that you are a very perfidious beast, punisb- 
able with the deprivation of both eyes, I now 
let you retain one of them, and you must ever 
thank me for it.” 


Kumacusu MUINAKATA. 
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A Mitton Monument.—After forty years’ 
residence in Manchester I have only recently 
become aware of an _ inscription which 
touches Milton closely. Near to the Cathe- 
dral, at the corner of Cateaton-street, stands 
a house still known as Mynshull House, 
though the ground floor is now an optician’s 
shop; and within the porch, high up on 
the left, the searcher can read this inscrip- 
tion cut in a stone darkened by age: 
Eliza Mynshull, 
1638, 
D. 1728; 
Niece of ‘Thomas 
Mynshull. 
Was the 3rd and best 
Wife of John Milton, 
Poet. 
Feb. 24, 1662. 

As we know, the beautiful and worldly 
Mary Powel, divorced for desertion but 
later restored to co-habitation, was Milton’s 
first wife; his second, Katherine Woodcock, 
three years after Mary’s death, who lived 
but one year, and on whom the poet wrote 
the pathetic sonnet beginning : 

Methought I saw my late espouséd Saint; 


his third, Elizabeth Minshull, daughter of 
a Cheshire gentleman. ‘‘ They lived hap- 
pily,”’ says a biographer, ‘‘it is believed, 
but Philips, who remembered Mary Powel, 
says that the stepmother ‘oppressed her 
{Mary’s] children in Milton’s life-time, and 
cheated them at his death’.”? But the poet 
himself called those children ‘‘ unkind and 
very undutiful to him’ in his last wishes 
expressed to his brother Christopher in July, 
1674, whereas he added, ‘‘ all the residue of 
my estate I leave to the disposal of Eliza- 
beth, ny loving wife.’’ (‘ Literary Miscel- 
lany,’ 1812). As Milton died in 1674, she 
survived him fully fifty years, and must 
have been nearly ninety at her death. 

It is curious that no local historian 


known to me alludes to this hidden but 
interesting relic of old Manchester. 
J. B. McGovern, F.S.A.Scot. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., 
Manchester. 
CROMWELLIANA. When recently tran- 
scribing the Parish Registers of Pirbright, 
Surrey, I met with the following entry : 


“1740. Bap. Catharine Daughr of Will: 
& Eliza: Cromwell, Travellers, 
Nov. 16.”’ 


_ Who were these Travellers through Pir- 
bright, who are not to be discovered either 
in Noble’s ‘Memoirs of the Cromwell 
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Family,’ or in James Waylen’s ‘ House of 
Cromwell’ ? 

In the same Register there is included a 
Repertory of Church goods taken at a 
parcehial Visitation by the Rev. Edmund 
Gibson, D.D. (1669-1748), Archdeacon of 
Surrey, who became Bishop of Lincoln in 


1716, and Bishop of London in 1723, An 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, he published, 16yz. 
‘Chronicon Saxonicum,’ in Saxon = and 


Latin; ‘Codex Juris Ecclesiae Anglicanae,’ 
in 1713, etc.; he edited Camden, and was 
the reputed author of a ‘Life of Oliver 
Cromwell,’ a fact which Noble, ibid., sees 
no reason to doubt. Noble, i. 193, says 
that he was nephew of Thomas Gibson, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., a native of Bampton, West- 
morland, Physician-General of the Army, 
Who, m. Anna, 6th dau. (b. 27 March, 
1659, during the administration of her 
father) of the Protector Richard Cromwell, 
Dr. Gibson d.s.p. in 1704, and Mrs. Gibson 
in 1727; the nephew, then Lord Bishop of 
London, inheriting their entire property. 
Henry Curtis. 


Hor-Growtnc iN Lonpon.—Long ago, 
when Londen was a comparatively small 


place, hops were cultivated in some of the 
large gardens which were on the sites of what 
are now masses of buildings. The plant 
does not appear to have been grown by John 
Gerard in his garden in Fetter-lane, but 
about the same time (in 1606) Sir Hugh 
Plat or Platt, the third son of a London 
brewer, had experimental gardens in Beth- 
nal Green and St. Martin’s-lane, part of 
the latter being known as ‘‘The Hop 
Garden,” ‘“‘ Hop yard” (1720), and at the 
present time we still find ‘‘ Hop Gardens ’”’ 
from 49, St. Martin’s-lane, to 20, Bedford- 
bury, on part of the old site. 

Thomas Fairchild in his quaint work, 
‘The City Gardener’ (1722, p. 56), writes, 
‘*T have lately seen Hops growing very 
vigorously in a close Alley near Whiteeross 
Street, which I am told bears Hops every 
year.’’? Hops were also grown at Old Park, 
Enfield, at Hackney, and at Highbury 


3arn Tavern, where (previous to 1811) 
there was also a brewery. 
The sign of the ‘‘Hop Pole” still sur- 


Blackfriars, 
ARDAGH., 


vives in Edgware-road, Soho, 
and Hammersmith, J. 


‘* Mororcavg.’’—May I call your atten- 
tion to the appearance of a new’ word 
picked up recently on a trip to Florida. It 
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seems that a parade of motor cars was 
arranged, following a newly opened road- 
way across this State from the Gulf to the 
Atlantic. Being composed of a great num- 
ber ot motors (exclusively), it was termed 
in the local papers a ‘‘ motorcade.”’ 

If we conceive ‘*‘ cavalcade”’ as a proces 
sion of horses or horsemen, this word strikes 
one as unusually good for newspaper manu- 
facture. 


M. D. Foti. 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 
We learn from Tie Times of April 15 


of a graceful act in honour of Byron. As a 
tribute to the poet’s memory the Greek pcet 
M, Matsoukas has bestowed on ten orphan 
Greek girls of Missolonghi a dowry of 10,QJu 
drachmae each. The ten brides will place 
a wreath on Byron’s bust on the day of the 
centenary celebrations. 

In the current Sphere My. Clement 
Shorter speaks with authority on the new 
book by Miss Alice Law, which is written to 
prove that Branwell, not Emily, Bronté 
wrote ‘ Wuthering Heights.’ To maintain 
such a thesis is virtually to say that Char- 
lotte Bronté was capable of long-continued 
and complicated deceit, practised towards 
her closest friends and in regard to matters 
which she ever appeared to ho!d inviolably 
sacred and dear. The moving Preface to 
‘Wuthering Heights ’—one of the most beau- 
tiful pieces of English prose ever written, and 
depending for its effect so largely upon the 
impression of an almost solemn sincerity 
which it makes—would then be afraud; the 
letter announcing Branwell’s death, in 
which she says he knew nothing of his sis- 
ters’ writings, a lie; the characters of the 
three extraordinary instance of 
hypecrisy. This seems to us frankly incred- 
ible Mr. Shorter is the 
Emily’s own copy of ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ 
which contains corrections in her hand- 
writing. 

The Times of April eZ 
Bequests,’ takes note of the will of Mr. 
John Gregory Apcar of Calcutta. Mr. 
Apcar has bequeathed £10,000 to the trustees 
of Harrow School for the purchase of land 
or erection of buildings, and £10,000 to His 
Holiness the Catholicos or Supreme Patri- 
arch of All Armenians at Etchmadzin 
Erivan, to be employed in alleviating suf- 
fering among the Armenians. Preference 


4 


sisters an 


pe ssessor oO f 


under ‘ Wills and 
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under this bequest is to be given to widows, 
orphans, boys under 12, and unmarried 
orphan girls under 15, and no _ clergy 
attached to monasteries are to receive benetit 
trom 1t. 

By the death of Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
which took place on April 14 at Paris, the 
senior branch of his family, descendants of 
Lucien Bonaparte, becomes extinct. This 
branch was excluded from the — succession 
because of Lucien’s refusal to divorce his 
wife and contract an alliance which would 
have consolidated the position of the family 
as imperial. Prince Roland, debarred from 
political life, devoted himself to science, 
especially to geographical studies. By his 
marriage with Marie Félix Blanc he leaves 
one daughter, wife of Prince George of 
Greece. 

On April 14 four gas-beacons were set up 
on refuges in the Mall. They will work 
automatically and continuously throughout 
the 24 hours for a period of three months, 
exhibiting a green pulsating light in three 
directions. ‘hey lie on a solid concrete 
base so heavy that the beacon can be merely 
dumped in its position without structural 
foundations, and even a heavy collision 
would merely dislodge, not damage, it. The 
operating cost is no more than from £5 to 
£6 a year for each beacon. The green light 
is part of a colour scheme which, if the 
present beacons prove useful, will be 
extended over refuges throughout London. 


In the Press of April 14 we notice the 
announcement that Lady Bathurst is relin- 
quishing the ownership of The Morning 
Post, the control of which is to be trans 
ferred to a group of infiuential Conserva- 
tives,. with whom the Duke of Northumber- 
land is associated, 

An interesting contest took place at Deem- 
ster Hill, near Saffron Walden, on April 12, 
between eight disabled motor-drivers belong 
ing to the Disabled Motor Drivers’ Club and 
eight fit men. The point of the contest was 
to show that a disabled man may drive as 
well as another. All the eight on that side 
had lost one limbor more, as has Mr. F. 
Harris the secretary of the club. The Hill,700 
yards long, presents gradients varying from 
1 in 14 to 1 in 9 at the top. With a total 
entry of 33 cars in nine classes and a total 
number of 79 ascents, the honours were 
about equally divided between the fit and 
the disabled. 
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We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names ard addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 

May of MAYFIELD, Co, Watrerrorp.—The 
four children of Sir James Edward May of 
Mayfield, Co, Waterford, second Baronet, 
have always been considered illegitimate. 
[See G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete Baronetage,’ vol. 
¥., p. 568, note (©). | 

The administration of Dame 
May, the widow of this Sir James, was 
granted 28 July, 1835, to Anna, Mar- 
chioness of Donegall, one of her natural and 
lawful children. Moreover, on the mayr- 
riage of this Anna to the Marquess of 


Elizabeth 


Donegall (then Earl of Belfast), the con- 
sent to the marriage (Anna being then a 
minor), Was given by James May, Esq., the 
natural and lawful father. 

These two facts make for, but do not 
prove, the legitimacy of the said Anna and 
her brothers and sister. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw any 


further light ? Copies or extracts of the 
wills of Sir James May, Ist Bt. (proved 
1812), of Sir J. i. May, second Bt. (if any) 
about 1814, and of Sir Humphrey May 
(proved 1819), might help; but there are no 
extracts of any of these at Ulster’s Office. 
The registers of Waterford Cathedral and 
of Coolfin (in which parish Mayfield is. 
situated) have both been tried in vain. 


There was probably so much rejoicing at 
the christening of the May children that 


the parson forgot to enter the occurrence in 
his register, 

R. M. GLencross. 
Evetyn’s ‘ Memorrs.’—I take the follow- 
g from an old scrap-book : 

{ short time before the publication of the 
Memoirs of John Evelyn, Mr. Upcott of the 
London Institution, was at Wotton in Surrey 
the residence of the Evelyn family, and, sitting 
alter supper with Lady Evelyn and Mrs. Moly- 
neux, his attention was attracted to a tippet 
made of feathers, on which the latter was 
employed. “‘ Ah, Mrs. Molyneux, we have all 
of us our hobbies” said Mr. Upcott. “Very 
true, Mr. Upeott,” rejoined Lady Evelyn, “ and 
may [ take the liberty of asking what yours is.” 

‘W hy mine, Madam, from a very early age, 
has been the collecting of the hand-writing “of 
men of eminence.’ » «What, I suppose,”’ Mrs. 
Molyneux said, “ you would care for things 
like these,’ unfolding one of her thread‘cases, 
which was formed of a letter written by Sarah 


i 


iJ 





“Indeed I should, 
very much.” “Oh, if that be your taste,’ 

said Lady Evelyn, ‘‘ we can easily satisfy you. 
‘this house is full of such matters; there is a 


Duchess of siuibiawendim 


whole washing basket tull of letters and other 
papers of old “Mr. B velyn, in the garret, which 
L was so tired of seeing, that | ordered the 


housemaid the other day to light the fires with 
them; but probably she may not yet have done 
it.” ‘The bell was rung, the basket appeared 
untouched; and the result was the publication 
of the Memoirs of John Evelyn. 

Can any reader help me to authenticate 
this story ? 

In the Preface to the ‘Memoirs’ Mr. 
Bray only acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Mr, Upcott for ‘‘ great and material assist- 
ance’’ and help in superintendence of the 
press. 

W. Cc. E. 
Muicr.—Some forty 
ago I remember seeing, in a_ house 
Cheltenham, a glass case containing some 
stuffed white mice which excited my child- 
ish admiration. The case was fitted up as 

hairdresser’s shop, and the barber and his 
customers Were represented Dy white mice, 
of which, if I remember right, there were 
four. I think that in the same house there 
was another glass similar nature. 
The object of this query is to ascertain 
whether the stuffing of animals in this way 
was ever practised to a great extent; or 
whether cases were only the work of 
some taxidermist living in the neighbour- 

hood of Cheltenham. 
Hucu 8. 


Sturred WHITE years 


near 


case of 


such 


GLADSTONE. 


‘Scarrt Ev SCHAND.’’—The charter granted 
1 March, 1539, to the burgh of Annan 
(Req. Mag. Sig. Scot. 428/1) sets out the 


bounds of the burgh: 

ad lie Merebeke currens in mare et 
ad lie Altarestane infra aquam de Sul- 
way, et abhine ad pedem de Annand-watter 
scare et schand, et sic ad lie Northburnefute. 

What is the meaning of scare and schand ? 
Some one with local knowledge will be in 
the best position to reply ; and will perhaps 
add to his kindness by saying whether the 
** Altarestane is so called from its shape, 


ab hoe 


or from its being the site of a (?) pre 
Christian altar. 
R.. ke We 

‘© Opnrre’”’ (or Arco, kETc.).—In John 


Henry Parker’s ‘Glossary of Architecture’ 
I find quotations: 
Contract for Catterick Church 11 “ Scaffald- 
yng et synetres.” ‘ 
1544 Durham Castle 
chis of the tower.” 


** Synetrees for the ar- 
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Where can I find the documents cited ? 
Are instances of this word known earlier | 
than 1400 in English ? 

Hoo). We 

107, Eaton Place, S.W.1. 


THEATRICAL SLANG: ‘‘ FakES AND SLUM- 
BoEs.’’—Farmer and Henley (‘ A Diction- 
ary of Slang and its Analogues’) mention 
a ‘subs. phrase,” Fakes and Slumboes 
(theatrical), meaning ‘‘ Properties ; 
sories of any kind.’’ I cannot find these 
words in the ‘O. E. D.,’ nor are they appar- 
ently understvod by modern actors. Can 
any reader tell me when they were current / 
Is it not possible that they may have been 
abbreviated to F.S.—and so explain—better 
than a symbolic price-mark would explain— 
the cryptic letters in ‘The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle’? (cf. ‘N. & Q.,’ 11 S. iv. 
348, 434, 494). 


acces- 


Rospert WITHINGTON. 


Tuomas, Lorp Barpoir (1282-1328).—In 
Carthew’s ‘ History of Launditch,’ vol. i., 
p. 51, the wife of this Baron is given 
“Agnes, 7th daughter of Thomas  Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick.’’ In the ‘ Cor- 
rigenda, etc.,”’ to G, E .C.’s ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ vol, vili., p. 296, she is given as 
“Agnes, d. of Thomas de Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, by Katherine, d. of Roger 
Mortimer, Earl of March.’’ In the same 
‘ Peerage,’ sub. ‘Warwick,’ Thomas de 
Beauchamp is said to have been born in 
1313 (see also Doyle’s ‘Baronage of Eng- 
land’), and his grandson, John, Lord Bar- 
dolf, to have been born in 1312! (‘‘ Corri- 
genda, etc.’’). 

Has any later 
lady’s identity ? 


as 


research established this 


Cs 23s 5. SEB): 


EXECUTIONS OF CHILDREN IN THB NINE 
TEENTH CENTURY.—It is stated in Captain 
Goodwin’s ‘ Sidelights. on Criminal Mat- 
ters’ (1923) that as recently as 1833 a girl 
aged nine was hanged for stealing two- 
pennyworth of paint. Can any reader in- 
form me whether any official record of such 
a case exists? I should also be interested 
to know what is the earliest age at which 
a criminal of either sex has been executed 
since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Een 


20, College Road, Brighton. 


AYLIFFE. 
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J. M, Mitrenteirer, Antist-ENGRaver, 
--In 1796-7 he produced more than a dozen 
exquisite engravings, in size 24 x 34 inches, 
They seein to be illustrations of a romance 
or a play. One represents @ man in a 
doublet, bound, and about to be hanged out- 
side a castle; another, the same man in 
prison, having his eyes put out; a third, a 
warrior and a clergyman in cape, cassock, 
and bands, riding. And there are battle 
pieces. ‘The artist is not noticed by 
Brockhaus. What was the work which he 
thus illustrated? And where did he live? 

Ricwarp H, THornton. 


Porters’ or Carriers’ Rests 1x Lonpon, 
Particulars of these are desired. One 
still stands on the Park side of Piccadilly, 


, between Park Lane and Down Street, with 


this inscription on it: 

On the suggestion of R. A. Slaney, Esq., who 
for 26 years represented Shrewsbury in Par- 
liament this Porter’s Rest was | erected in 
1861 by the Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, for the benefit of porters and others 
carrying burdens. | As a relic of a past period 
in §ondon’s history, it is hoped that the 
people will aid in its preservation. 

Another example stood outside Newgate 
Prison in the street of the Old Bailey. 

J. ARpaGH. 

SuMMeEr-Timpn.—I should 
obliged if anyone could tell me whether 
Suminer-Timq has always and everywhere 
begun at 2 o’clock on a Sunday morning, or 
whether there have been occasions when, as 
an experiment, Saturday morning or Mon- 
day morning has been tried. I require the 
information in connection with a_ recent 
discussion. 


be greatly 


A; D, 
Partsu Reeisrers: BaprrsMs OF SATLor’s 
CHILDREN.—I shall be glad to know the 
names of churches in the vicinity of Ports 
mouth, in which baptisms of naval petty 
officers’ children would likely be found 
between the years 1790-1800. The father 1s 
described as a ‘‘ Paymaster-Sergeant.’’ Was 
this not a rank in Royal Marines? 
Herpert SouTHAM. 
Tue Rev. Joun Layriero, D.D., Rector 
of St. Clement Danes, London, and one ot 
the revisers of the Bible in 1606, died Nov. 
6, 1617. I should be glad to obtain some 
information as to his parentage, and also 
the date and place of his birth. The ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ xxxii. 305, is silent on these 
points. 


G. F. R. B. 
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DANIEL SKINNER, who acted as amanuensis 
to Milton, 1673-4, was elected a major fel- 
low of Trin. Coll., Camb., May 23,. 1679. 
{ should be glad to learn any particulars of 
his career, and the date and place of his 
death. 

G. F. BR. B. 
Fleay, in his 
states, on the auth- 

Munday 
company, 


ANTHONY Muwnpay. - 
‘Shakespearean Study,’ 
ority of Henslowe’s Diary, that 
wrote plays for the Admiral’s 


1597-8. What were his dramatic activities 
hefore that date? 
R. L. Eacre. 
Arms: IDENTIFICATION WANTED.—If any 
correspondent could inform me to what 


family the undermentioned coats-of-arms 
severally belong it would greatly oblige me. 

(1) Argent a chevron fretté azure and (?) 
between three  quatrefoils. Impaling, 


Argent a chevron sable on it 3 mullets 
between 3 trefoils, slipped. 

(2) Erminy on chief 3 Talbot’s heads. 
Crest, A Talbot’s Head (As far as Burke 
shows these are not arms of any of the 


Shrewsbury Talbots). 

(3) ? a Fesse between three cross-crosslets 
(?) fitehée. I am unable to decipher all 
the tinctures. 


G. L. Russe tt. 
Goat-WuHey.—Dr, Jas. Colville, in his 
introduction to the ‘Ochtertyre House 


Booke of Accounts,’ states that in Scotland, 
about 1738, goats ‘‘ must have been plenti- 
ful for goat-whey cure was then in great 
vogue, especially in the Highlands.’? What 
was this goat’s-milk cheese called, and how 
was it made? 
R. Hepcer WaALLrACcE. 
FrereeNtH CENTURY Renrar: ExPLaNna- 
TION OF Worbs WAN?TED.—-In a MS. Rental 
of the fiftenth century belonging to Barking 
Abbey I came across the words which I have 
italicised below, and I shall be glad to have 
the meanivg of them from any reader: 
(1) ‘‘ For one prespecture. lying at 
Alywell.’”’ 
(2) ‘‘ For one gunga (ganga) by Beren- 
gers garden.”’ 
(5) ‘‘ For one postern to be held up to 
Toundowne.” ‘A garden by Toundonne.”’ 
Frep. I. Branp. 


26, Oakfield Road, 
Ilford, Essex. 
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GRESLEY.—Would someone kindly give me 
the ancestry of Margaret (daughter of Sir 
‘Thomas Gresley), who married Sir Thomas 
Blount, died 1456. 

A. B. 


Witi1am Taytor: Kirk o’ Fretps.—Is 
the ancestry known of William Taylor, who 
was killed at Kirk o’Fields, at the same 
time as Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley ? 

2 ORS. Fa: 

WensH Parntines sy RicHarp WItson, 
K.A.—Possessing print engravings from 
original paintings by this tamous painter 
of six Welsh Jandscapes—(Carnarvon, Kil- 


CODDINGTON. 


gerran and Pembroke Castles; the old 
bridge spanning the Taff at Pontypridd; 
Snowden from Nantlie Lake; and Cader 


I should be glad to ascertain where 
A bio- 
makes no 


Idris). 
these paintings may be located. 
graphical monograph I have 
allusion whatever te them. 
ANEURIN WILLUMS. 


Epwarp Epwarps, — Can any reader 
throw gleam of light on the entity and pos- 
sible occupation of the said person, who 
ventured to publish in 1839, 8vo., a private 
circulated ‘ Letter to Sir M. A. Shee on 
the Reform of the Royal Academy ’? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Price or GWERNHALOD.—My great-great- 
grandfather, Dr. Parry Price of Gwern- 
halod, was a Doctor of Science. He died 
young. How came he to obtain this degree? 
KE. E. Cope. 


Replies. 


H.M.S. REVENGE, 
(cxlvi. 229 (s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’), 273). 
This forms a ‘link with the 
been flagship of the last 
Channel Fleet that visited the Clyde com- 
posed entirely of Britain’s old ‘‘ wooden 
walls.”” This was in the summer of 1861--- 
the fleet consisting, besides the Revenge, of 
the following ships:— Donegal, Conqueror 
(each of which carried 100 guns on two 
decks), Aboukir, Centurion, Hero, Trafal- 
gar, and Edgar. They all had steam, but. 
apparently, whenever weather was suitable, 
used their sails as much as possible. All 


vessel 
past, having 


were fully rigged ships, carrying top-sails, 
When they 


top-gallant sails, and royals. 
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left Greenock they beat out of the anchorage 
against a light wind, in the course of which 
one of them (either the Donegal or the 
Conqueror) went ashore near Fert Matilda. 
I regret that 1 was unfortunately too young 


to appreciate this very interesting naval 
manoeuvre, especially as I never had 


another chance of seeing a squadron of 
battleships under sail. 

The town of Greenock possesses a picture 
of the fleet, showing them at anchor, but 
several with their sails hoisted, 

The Revenge flew the flag of Admiral 
Smart. One of the attractions on board 
was a 100-pounder Armstrong gun, mounted 
on the forecastle, which was surrounded by 
a crowd of sight-seers when the vessel was 
open to the public, all admiring this huge 
piece of ordnance; the days of wooden 
ships, however, were practically over. In 
the spring of the same year (1861) I saw 
the launch of the Black Prince from 
Napier’s yard, just above Gavan, one of the 
first sea-going ironclads. Tout passe! 


Ee kD: 


3yRON’S ARMENIAN TRANSLATIONS (cxlvi., 
250).—Byron learned Armenian on the 
Island of San Lazzaro, between Venice and 
the Lid» in, I think, the year 1823. When 
I visited the island last year, the Armenian 
monks showed me their printing press and 
inany Byron items, including the reed pen 
with which he learned to write the language. 
At least one of the monks speaks and reads 
English, and they have published, in }am- 
phlet form, a short history of the monas- 
tery in English. See The Times, December 
14, 1923. 

Ss. F. 

In Galignani’s ‘ Byron’s Works’ (Paris, 
1835), at pp. 819-821 are ‘‘ Two Epistles 
from the Armenian Version of the New 
Testament,’ dated from Venice, April 10, 
1817. 

In 1882, according to Blackwood, 
published an Armenian grammar, 

I know nothing of the book about which 
Mr. G. H. Wurtrr is enquiring. It was 
probably published locally by the Armenian 
monks of San Lazzaro, with whom Byron 
learnt Armenian. 


Byron 


HARMATOPEGOS, 


EXHIBITION oF FreNcH PAINTED GLASS IN 
Lonpon apouT Aa.p. 1802 (exlvi. 243).— 
Although Dallaway (‘ Observations on Eng- 
lish Architecture,’ p, 278 note), states that 
the Visitation window in the Lady Chapel 
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of York Minster was one of those ‘‘ pillaged 
from various churches in the Low Countries, 
Lut principally from the church of 
Antwerp,’’ this is incorrect. As Mr. 
Rory FxrercHer states, it came from the 
church of St. Nicholas, Rouen, in 1802, 
along with the rest of the windows of that 
edifice, which was afterwards demolished in 
1840 (G. Le Francois, Sec. de la Société des 


Amis des Monuments Rouennais. ‘ N. & Q! 
10 S. xii. 47). It was purchased from 
Van Hamp and Stevenson whilst it was 
on exhibition at 97, Pall Mall, in 1802. 


A coloured print of the window, which then 
consisted of one wide light, was issued, 
with the following dedication : 

To Frederic Earl of Carlisle, ete. ete. 
Who presented the original to the Dean and 
Chapter 
Of York Cathedral.: This Print of an Ancient 
Glafs Window is respectfully dedicated. 
London. Published by the Proprietors, 
December, 1804. 

The window was cut in two. and sur 
rounded by Gothic canopies and bases in 
the style of the period, signed ‘* J. Pearson, 
1808.”’ Pearson and his wife were glass- 
painters of some considerable note in their 
day. The former executed the windows at 
the east end of St. Boto'ph’s, Aldersgate, in 
1788. His principal work was ‘ The Lifting 
up of the Brazen Serpent,’ executed for 
Salisbury Cathedral from cartoons by Mor-. 

timer. 

No. 97, Pall Mall, was evidently a reg- 
ular mart for the sale of stained — glass. 
About the vear 1815, one Comyns, who 
might possibly be a successor of Van Hamp 
and Stevenson, issued a ‘* Catalogue of 
Stained Glass at the Warehouse in Nor- 
wich and 97, Pall Mall,’’ including ‘‘ some 


inimitable specimens of Nicholas  Pinai- 
oyier.”’ (Catalogue in ‘the possession ot 
Aleck Abrahams, Esq.. which he kindly 


allowed the writer {0 see). 

Contemporary writers on 
Rouen who spoke in high terms of the Visi- 
tation window did not exaggerate its merits. 
Winsten speaks of ‘ the besutiful renre- 
sentation’? and “this beautiful work,” 
and savs it ‘fis one of the best specimens 
of glass-painting in existence.”’ (‘ Hints 
on. Glass-Painting,’ 2nd ed., np. 240). 

Joun A, KNow Les. 


the history of 


23. Stonegate, York. 

Tie CARCASSES oF CROMWFLL, TRETON 
anp BrapsHaw (cxlvi. 227, 270).—It would 
have been quite possible to have taken 
two to four coffins in a hurdle from 
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wickerwork carriage on runners without 
wheels, in shape like an old-fashioned chiid’s 
go-cart, that is oblong and about two feet 
deep. In contemporary engravings this can 
be quite easily seen. A large form of it is 
still used in this, the Romney Marsh, dis- 
trict to collect the turnip plants after cut- 
ting and drying. This, however, is a 
frame with sail-cloth lining. Now if the 
bodies of the three leaders were buried in 
lead shaped to the frame, as most probably 
they were (Wm. Harvey was so buried 
about a year before Cromwell), it is quite 
easy to see how several such coffins could be 
piled up on a hurdle or sled and so dragged 
to the gibbet. There it would have been 
possible to hang them in their lead cases, 
as the head and neck were distinctly marked 
off in shape from the rest of the body. If 
this was done and they were afterwards 
buried at the foot of the gallows what 
became of these lead-cased embalmed bodies 
after. Because, though bones have been 
recently found on the site of the old Tyburn 
gallows, nothing has been heard of leaden 
interments. 

This form of coffin was common certainly 
from the time of Henry VII; he, his wife, 
and James I, who are in the central vault 
of his chapel, were so interred, though no 
doubt they had originally wooden  outer- 
cases. Ag far as my notes go, the ordinary 
form of coffin with a lead covering did not 


become common till quite the end of the 
seventeenth century, though there is one 
well-known exception, that of Charles I— 


but here there was no external wooden case. 
In the case of the shaped coffin, the body 
was often embalmed and always wrapped 
in a cerecloth first. The head of the caso 
was often roughly cast in the shape of a 
face. Query whether the frequent death- 
the seventeenth century were not 
used as moulds or models for this purpose, 
well-known fact that these 
owing to the imperfections of the 
plumbing of the period, often burst before 


; . 
masks of 


It is a leaden 


cases 


burial. Henry VIII, Elizabeth and Crom- 
well all had this final accident happen to 
them, 


F. Wiiit1am Cock, M.D. 


No. 3, Kine’s Bencn WALK (cxlvi. 173). 
Tam much obliged to Mr. Prarsat for his 
reply (at ante p. 258) concerning Conway 
House, Great Queen St., which emboldens 
me to repeat my former query as to No. 3, 
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Westminster to Tyburn. The hurdle was a 
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King’s Bench Walk, in the hope that some- 
one may be able to help me here also, 

As I have already stated, the facts of the 
present No. 4, King’s Bench Walk being 
rebuilt within a year of the fire of October, 
1677, and the re-erection commemorated by 
an inscription would suggest that this was 
the most northerly building burnt, and that 
No, 3, therefore, was untouched. I am very 
anxious to know whether the present No. 3 
(not No, 3 North) is the original} house 
built after the Great Fire, and that sur- 
vived the 1677 fire; as, if it is, I have 
reason to believe that Lord Chancellor Jet- 
freys, when a rising barrister, had cham- 
bers in this house. In a letter from John 
Verney to Sir Ralph Verney, under date 
Oct. 8, 1677 (Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. vii, 
Appendix), we find: 


The fire at the Temple consumed Philips his 


buildings, ending at Sir Geo. Jefteryes’ 
chambers without doing them any damage, 


which good fortune he had once before. 

Now Philip’s Buildings occupied part of 
the site of the present King’s Bench Walk, 
that is Nos, 4 to 6, with the Whitefriars gr 
Tudor Street Gate next it on the south. 
The 1677 fire ended at Jeffreys’ chambers: 
we know that houses on both sides of the 
Whitefriars Gate were destroyed, and there 
is evidence that all the buildings south of 
the Gate were consumed; while No. 3, we 
believe, survived. is there not, therefore 
strong presumptive evidence that Jeffreys’ 
chambers were in No. 3? Some time during 
1678 he undoubtedly removed to Hare Court. 
liis chambers there being burnt in the fire 
of January, 1678/9; but in January, 
1677/8 he became a bencher, which would 
account for his removal, as his new dignity 
entitled him to a complete ‘‘ chamber’’ (or 
set of rooms), whereas he would share one 
with a fellow-barrister. 
to dis- 
to the 


It would, of course, be interesting 
cover Where he was when, according 
Verney Papers, he had that good fortune 
‘““once before’’; but at least I should be 
glad of any information concerning No. 3, 
as, so many of the houses occupied by Jef- 
freys having been destroyed, I should be 
pleased to be able to connect a building still 
in existence with this most dramatic figure 
of the seventeenth century. 

Mo ¢, 3. 


‘*Two Faces UNDER ONE Hoop (cxlvi. 191, 
239).—In Britten and Holland’s delightful 
‘Dictionary of English Plant-Names’ (Eng. 
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Dialect Soc.) occurs the following useful 
entry : 

Two Faces 
L. Suss. 

Viola tricolor is also so called, as well as 
being spoken of as ‘‘Two faces under one 
sun-bonnet,’’ and ‘‘ Three faces in a hood,’’ 
which sounds like surplusage, though the 
pansy’s petals are suggestive of a trio. 


under a Hat <Aguilegia vulgaris 


St. SWITHIN. 
CHEESE IN NurseRY RuyMeEs_  (cexlvi. 
252).—I cannot vouch for the antiquity or 


the nursery vogue of the following lines, 
but they may perhaps amuse our caseous 
correspondent and others, if allowed to pass 
the Editor’s censorship : 

He who would lunch and feel at ease, 

Should end his meal with Stilton Cheese; 

Unless a preference he foster 

For that good creature double Gloucester, 

Or in the dairying of Cheshire 

Happen to take a gourmet’s pleasure. 

Not better these, perhaps, though redder, 

Than is the West of England Cheddar. 

And Yorkshire folk will scarcely fail 

‘lo spread the fame of Wensleydale; 

Whatever make one’s taste may please, 

In truth and slang ‘ It’s quite the Cheese!” 

St. SWITHIN. 

JOANNA Soutucotr’s Box (13 S. i, 450, 
495; cxlvi. 86, 124, 139, 159, 234).—Surely 
Mrs. R. J. Fox is incorrect in stating that 
the explosion on the Regent’s Park Canal 
took place ‘‘early in this century.’”’ It 
took place on Oct. 2, 1874, and as a small 
boy I went up to see the damage on the 
following day. 

WitriiaM Butt. 

In reply to your correspondents CURIOSUS 
II and Curtous (at ante pp. 124 and 159 
respectively), I would state that my author- 
ity in saying that Joanna _ Southcott’s 
parents were of an old county family is 
derived from ‘The Express’ (Seymour: 
Simpkin, Marshall), which is by far the 
most complete and accurate biography of 
Joanna Southcott extant. The book states 
that ‘‘for seven generations they had_ be- 
longed to the county families of Hertford- 
shire and owned the estate of Wotton.’’ 

It was from ‘The Express,’ also, that I 
culled the information that Joanna was 
born at Tarford Farm, in the parish of 
Ottery St. Mary; not at Gittesham, as 
quoted by Curious. 

FRANK Stuart. 

CapENCY IN HERALDRY (exlvi. 213, 258, 
276).—Can any reader tell me to what mark 
of cadency the eldest representative of the 
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fourth son is entitled on the failure of the 
lines of the second and third sons ? 
(JUARTUS. 

Copinger, p. 158, says: 

If the eldest son should die without issue 
in the lifetime of his father the second son 
would become entitled as heir expectant to 
bear his Label, and on the death of his father 
to bear the paternal arms without any mark 
of Cadency. 

A. E. OuGHrtrep, 

Scagglethorpe. 

** Jorn your Fiats’’ (cxlvi. 193, 259),.— 
I think that the phrase comes from a story 
told by J. R. Planché in his ‘ Recollections,’ 
It is more than fifty years since I read it, 
and there is no copy accessible, so that | 
am not sure of the source, but this is the 
story:—One night in the Old Vic. (when 
it was little more than a ‘‘ penny gaff”) 
the back scenes would not meet, and a man 
shouted from the gallery, ‘‘ We don’t expect 
no grammar, but you might join your fats.” 

DaviID SALMON, 

Norbeth. 

T. J. Horstry Currets (exlvi. 2c0).---In 
addition to the novels named this writer 
was the author, according to the ‘ Dictionary 
of Living Authors’ (1814), of ‘ The Scottish 


Legend,’ 1802, and ‘The Watch Tower, 
1804. 

JOHN PatcHIne. 

“ Sr’? rn Proper Names (oxlvi. 231, 


274).—There are several with 
the initial Sr in County Mayo, Iveland. 
e F 
S. 


place-names 


ouTWaRDs ”’— (exlvi. 
finished the reading 


“From THE TEETH 
84, 141, 198).—Carlyle 
of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’ in 
January, 1827. <Apparentiy he got this 
allusion from Part 3, Sec. 1, Mem. 2, Sub- 
section 3, towards the end; and from the 
same work deliquium, adust, atrabilar, 
naecnia and other words. 

Tomas F Lint. 


ALEx1s SIMEON BELLE (cxlvi. 251).—There 
is a well-known example of this artist in 
the National Portrait Gallery, a portrait 
of the Chevalier de St. Georges. 

I would point out that if the pictures 
mentioned were personal gifts from Jame 
II, they cannot have been painted later than 
1701, in September of which year the King 
died. The Chevalier was then only 13 
years of age, the Princess Louisa 9; but the 
i dresses may be misleading. Usually the 
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best guide is the youthful character of the 
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face: see the charming portraits of the two | 


children by Largillitre, also in the N. P. G. 
M.-C. B. 
Two portraits by this artist are in the 
National Portrait Gallery, one of John 
Law of Tauriston, and the other of Prince 
James Francis Mdward Stuart, Chevalier 
de St. George, 16088-1766; also a miniature 
portrait of the latter painted in oils, on 
copper. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


MemoriaL Tasiets ro Living PrErsons 
(exlvi. 67, 126, 176, 217).—CaNon FLETCHER 
might have added to his list of ‘‘ Memorials 
in Churches to living persons,’’ at the third 
reference, a brass tablet, affixed to the west 
wall of Tideswell Church, Derbyshire, which 
bears the following inscription : 

To the Glory of God. This tablet was erected 
by the parishioners of Tidswell, on the 
departure for Wimbourne Minster of the Rev. 
James Michael John Fletcher, M.A., Vicar of 
Tideswell, A.p. 1900-1906, in grateful recogni- 
tion of his earnest self-sacrificing labours for 
the spiritual and material welfare of the flock 
committed to his charge. Mainly through his 
efforts and through the liberality of himself 
and his wife, the west gallery in the Church 
was removed, the ‘Tower Screen and North and 
South Porches erected, and the Parvise restored, 
a new Chureh was built at Cressbrook, St. 
John’s Library was enlarged and completed, 
and a public Recreation Ground was given to 
the town of Tideswell. 

A, VAUGHAN. 


Mr, Hicur Biunper1t, in his reply at 
ante p. 217, referring to Thomas Archer, 


states ‘‘there is an effigy of the deceased in 

canonicals,’’ at Houghton Church. Is this 

efigy in brass or marble? 
Watter E. 


GamstE: Naporeon III’s Master oF 
Horse (cxlvi 231).—‘‘ Master of Horse ’”’ is 
surely not the proper name for the piqueur 
en chef? In the nineteenth century there 
were attached to the majority of Contin- 
ental courts, Englishmen to superintend 
the stables, wnder the Master of the horse ' 
I remember one in the service of King Wil- 
liam IIT of the Netherlands, in the eighteen- 
hundred seventies, named Steers. A great 
whip, with much knowledge of horseflesh, 


GAWTHORP. 


and, besides that, a perfect gentleman. 
One of his sons became an officer in the 


Royal Dutch Navy. 

W. vet Court. 
Chalet Meryem, Arcachon. 
There seems to be no published interview 
of the Englishman, Alexander Gamble, in 
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| existence. According to most of the obit- 
uary notices in Parisian newspapers, he 
was extremely reserved and discreet, and 





was the last person likely to gossip about 
himself or his Imperial master. It was 
stated in a French periodical in 1880 (Jules 
Claretie was generaliy understood to be the 
writer) that Gamble left a completed auto- 
biography (up to Napoleon, Lil’s death), 
and than an American publisher had offered 
a large sum for the copyright. But on a 
search being made for 1t among his beiong- 
ings, no such manuscript could be found. 

Gamble’s principal recreation was music, 
and he was an accomplished _ fiute-player. 
He also claimed to be a descendant of John 
Gamble (d. 1687), the composer and violin. 
ist to King Charles II. His constant com- 
panion at Chislehurst was Prince Ponia- 
towski, the last descendant of the last King 
of Poland, who followed Napoleon III in 
his exile to England. The Prince was a 
musician of distinction, composed several 
French and Italian operas (one of which 
was produced at Covent Garden under the 
management of the elder Mr. Gye, father- 
in-law of Madame Albani) and a_ few 
songs to English words. The most popular 
was ‘The Yeoman’s Wedding,’ which was 
frequently sung at London ballad concerts 
by the late Sir Charles Santley. 

After the death of the Emperor, the 
Polish prince and the Englishman depended- 
to some extent on the bounty of the widowed 
Empress. Alexander Gamble was more 


than once offered and declined the title of 
baron, but he accepted from his Imperial 
master the orders of Knight and Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, and 


other decorations from the Kings of Italy 
and Portugal and (Queen Isabella of Spain. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


PHRASES FROM THE Datry: THE MOON AND 
GREEN CHEESE (cxlvi. 240).—The statement 
that. ‘this conceit cwes its origin to Rab- 
elais’? is an error, being evidently based, 
not on Rabelais’s text, but on an English 
translation. What Rabelais wrote in the 
passage referred to (Bk. I., chap. xi, ‘ De 
adolescence de Gargantua’) is that Gar- 
gantua ‘‘croyoit que nues feussent pailles 
d’arain, et que vessies feussent lanternes.”’ 
In Sir Thomas Urquhart’s version (Bks. I 
and IT, 1653) this rendered ‘‘ He 
thought the Moon was made of green cheese 
and that bladders are lanterns.’’ It is well 
known that Sir Thomas made a _ plentiful 
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Randle Cotgrave’s Fionch-esiiah 
in this work, under arain, the 
“ll pense que nues sont 
pailles d’arain’”’ is followed by the English 
equivalent ‘‘(We say of such an _ idiot;) 
he thinks the moon is made of green cheese.”’ 
The English phrase is again cited under 
pailles (‘‘Spangles; also, the flakes, or 
sparkles that fly from hammered and red- 
hot yron, ete.’’) as an equivalent of the 
same Irench idiom. I quote from James 
Howell’s edition of Cotgrave’s book, 1650. 
W. F. Smith translates by “ believed the 
clouds were brass Frying-pans. .. .” 
Mr. 


‘ Hudibras’ 
is 266, not 


use of 
Dictionary. 
proverbial saying 


ANDFRSON refers to a passage in 
(II. iii, the line of the canto 
261) and ‘‘ the efforts made to 
prove a certain lady ‘was not made of 
green cheese’.’”’ If the passage is exam- 
ined it is obvious that in the lines, 


Tell what her D’ameter t’an Inch is, 


And prove she is not made of Green 
Cheese, 
the lady in question is the Moon. 
The ‘O. FE, D,’ has an example from 


John Frith (1503-1533), ‘‘ They would make 
men believe that the moon is made of 
green cheese.”’ 

At 11 S. i. 226 the Rev. A. L.. MayHEW 
pointed out that the simile in ‘ Hudibras,’ 
IT. ii. 31, 52, where the sun-rise is compared 
to a lobster after being boiled, has often 
been said to be a plagiarism from Rabelais 
(Bk. V. ch. vii), but really occurs, not in 
Rabelais but in Motteux’s translation, Mot- 
having presumably borrowed it from 
Butler. 


teux 


Epwaryv BENSsLy. 
Herts. 
(cx Ivi. 


came 


Much Hadham, 


‘Sam Hatz,’ 
During the war I 


174, 221, 257).- 
across a song (sung 
by an Irishman), which I think must be 
the modern version, and, possibly, the 
direct descendant, of that sung in the Cider 
Cellars in the ’forties. Characteristic lines 


are: 
They say I killed a man, * 
killed a man, 
They took me before the beak, 
before the beak, 
To the gallows I did go, 
did go. 
IT can let A. L. H. have the complete 


words (which are quite unprintable) and an 
indication of the tune, of he so desires. 
i. L. 
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—_____ 

STAPLETON Famity (13 S. 457 and refs, 
there given; cxlvi. 162, 197). — I crave 4 
short space to reply to R. S. B. at the last 
reference. In spite of what he says | 
cannot agree that Mr. H .B. M’Call’s 
statements are to be easily brushed aside 
as his remarks (‘ Early History of Bedale’ 
p. 26) are so circumstantial as to appear 
quite convincing. Here is the extract 

In the 13th of John (1211-12), Gilbert Hane 
was at suit with Brian, son of Alan, and Agnes, 
his wite whom the said Brian called to war. 
ranty, claiming _— them pack seizin in 
five carucates of land at Hurtheworth in tie 
Bishopric of Durham as Gilbert his father had 
on the day he died. Agnes says that her 
father gave her those lands, or part of them, 
for her marriage, to support herself, and that 
she ought to warrant her said lord in a larger 


holding in the same vil than that mentioned 
in the writ. Judgment was in favour of 
Gilbert, but he, out of his magnanimity, grants 
that Brian, the son of Alan, may possess the 


land which he had with his wife. — 1t does not 
say in the pleadings that Gilbert and Agnes 
were brother and sister, but that is the natural 
inference. 

Mr, M’Call, for 
a document which he 


is relying on 
‘* Placit. 


the above, 
quotes as 


Abbrev., 13th John.’’ 
The ‘ Victoria History of the County of 
York—-North Riding,’ vol. i. p. 293, pro- 


vides corroboration that Bertram Haget’s 
daughter was named Agnes. It is therein 
stated that in the middle of the twelfth 
century Bedale came into the possession of 
the family known later as Fitz Alan, 
possibly by the marriage of its founder, 
second son of Alan III of Richmond, 
of Scolland the ‘‘ dapifer.” 
succeded by his son Alan 
Haget and had a son 
i. 59). 

H, ASKEW. 


Brian, 
with a daughter 
This Brian was 
who married Agnes 
Brian (Dugdale, ‘ Baronage,’ 


Spennymoor. 


Myrrea (exlvi. 232).—Mylrea 
contraction of MacGilray, 
mean ‘‘son of the King’s 


NEWNHAM: 
is probably a 
which is said to 
slave.’’ 


B. 


AutHors Wantep (exlvi.. 174). 2. The lines, 
n a sunny Alpine valley ’ are from ‘ The 
Chamois’ by Crewdner. It is to be found in 
one of Nelson’s Royal Readers for 1878. 
Morte, Hamiiton Scort. 
(cxlvi. 193, 241) :— 

‘Man angrer ofte sin tale, 

Men sjelden sin taushed.’ 

Other variants of this Danish proverb are: 
‘Man angrer tit sin Tale, men sjelden si 
Taushed’ (a 1719, in Mau Dansk Ordsprogs 


“e 


(1b). 
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Skat, 1879), and 
Taushed, men 
Ibid.) 


“Man angrer 


‘iti 
ofte sin hastige 


Tale (1682. 

L. F. Powe... 
Danish quotation, translated 
the latter reference by “ One often 
one’s speech, but rarely one’s silence,” is a 
modern version of a very ancient aphorism. 
Plutarch, ‘De tuenda sanitate praecepta,’ 7 
(125, D) and Stobeus, ‘ Florilegium,’ xxxiii. 
12, attribute to Simonides the s 
had never repented of having kept silence, but 
often of having spoken. A Similar remark 


(1b). The at 


is | 


given as Xenocrates’s by Valerius Maximus, 
vii. 2, Ext. 6. In the ‘ Disticha Catonis,’ I. | 
xii. 2, we have— 


Nam nulli tacuisse nocet, nocet esse locutum. 
The sentiment, “Sorry I spoke,” must be 
coeval with human speech, 

Epwarp BEensty. 
(exlvi. 252, 278) : 

The place in Seneca’s ‘ Medea ” 

been very frequently quoted. 


ll. 375-379, has 
As an American 


editor (Prof. H. M. Kingery, in ‘ Three Trag- 
edies of Seneca,’ New York, 1909) observes, 
“One fanciful critic long ago suggested that 


the Spaniard Seneca is here foretelling the 
discovery of America by his countrymen under 
Christopher Columbus!” Prof. Kingery gives 
the Latin note written by Ferdinard ‘Columbus 
in his copy of Seneca’s ‘Tragedies, opposite 
these lines, to the effect that this prophecy 
was fulfilled by his father, the Admiral Chris- 
topher Columbus, in the year 1492. 

For Tiphys, in “be 378, there is a v.l., Tethys. 

EpWARD BENSLY. 


Notes on Books. 
Periods of Polish Literary History. By Roman 


Dyboski. (Oxford University Press. 6s. 
net.) 
Prorrssor Dysosxi, attacking a heavy task, 


has been well inspired in making much of the 
inter-action between the history of Poland and 
her literature. Behind the figures which he 
graphically sets before us, lowers a melancholy 
vision of one of the great tragedies of the 
human spirit; but, on the other hand, again 
and again through the tragedy we observe the 
liberating and bracing effect exercised by liter- 
ature. Poland’s ruin was brought about in no 
small measure by the meanness of her own 
social and political conceptions, and the cor- 
ruption of her nobles. The business of fighting 
evils is a disadvantage to pure poetry, but it 
adds a touch of the heroic and the pathetic to 
the poet. Moreover, this whole process of re- 
sistance is of the first importance from the 
point of view of the significance of literature 
in political development or political decay. 
Polish literature, with its vehement sense of 
nationality on the one hand, and its inevitable 
submission to extraneous influence on tha 
other, was worked out in the isolation of a 


Poland, and we are inclined to agree with | 


language almost unknown beyond the borders | 


of 
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the German critic peeeee by our author in 
doubting whether it can itself become a world 
literature; but its story ought to move the 
world in no small degree, and its heroes to be 
made familiar. We wish that Professor 
Dyboski had thought fit to add some particu- 
lars to his work, which would have altered it 
from a series of printed lectures to something 
more of a text-book. Chronological tables, 
especially, would have been of great advantage, 
and so would a systematic indication of the 
dates of death and birth of writers. Nor 
should we have disdained a mere alphabetical 
list of authors and their works. The body of 
the lectures is so well conceived and worked 
out, the biographical matter so well chosen, 
and the critical passages so aptly contrived 
for giving the English reader the first ground- 


| ing in the subject, that it is a pity he should 


| of titles of works to be had in English, 


have to look elsewhere for the dry framework 
of fact which tholds things together in the 
mind. A further useful table would be that 
French 
and German translations. 


New Rambles in Old London. First Series. 
London: The Homeland Association. 3s. 6d. 
net). 


In spite of the lamentations of the melancholy 
we observe several good signs of the times. 
We would put among the best of these the 
endeavours to awaken intelligent interest in 
our past thistory, as this still exists about us— 
so to speak—in cities, buildings, roads, and 
a thousand minor things; and ‘esteem equally 
with these endeavours the constant readiness 
to put at their service sound scholarship, skil- 
ful writing and a sympathetic consideration 
for the busy man in regard to his methods of 
reading. The Homeland Association exempli- 
fies all this at its strongest, and of its man 

excellent publications we have seen none which 
surpasses | the little volume before us. It con- 
tains six “‘ rambles,” each conducted by a differ- 
ent writer, over an area which would make a 


pleasant afternoon’s walk. Fleet Street (Mr. 
W. H. Fairbairns); Lambeth (Mr. Prescott 
Row); Smithfield (Mr. 


H. M. Buckingham); 
Lincoln’s Inn and its Neighbourhood (Mr. E 
Emneth); the Adelphi (Mr. W. G. Morris) and 
the City Walls (Mr. W. E. Gawthorp), com- 
prise no small portion of the most historically 
interesting ground in London, and make cor- 
responding demand upon the writer alike for 
accurate knowledge, for selection and for a 
readable compression—demands which we find 
met with conspicuous success. Seventeenth 
and eighteenth century life is, of course, speci- 
ally well illustrated. We should hardly have 
expected to find so much minute literary detail 
worked into the close texture of the letter- 
press. Thus the gateway to the Priory of St. 
John duly talls up “ Sylvanus Urban ” and The 
Gentleman’s Magazine; in Salisbury Street we 
are reminded of ‘An Old Wives’ Tale;’? we 
are not allowed to pass Stangate Street without 
a thought for Robertson and ‘ Caste;’ before 
139, Fleet Street, we pause to remember Eliza 
Cook. If such minor, but welcome, points as 
these are brought in numbers before the 
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reader it will easily be believed that the great 
principal treasures of beauty or of association 
are fitly noted; and, though the scheme of a 
“ramble” makes every sentence of account, 
these are occasionally enlivened with anecdote. 
The architectural notes, necessarily brief and 
slight, are well calculated far their purpose, 
and will surely here and there serve as stim- 
ulus to further investigation. They include 
sufficient accounts of modern buildings—we 
note especially, in the Lambeth ramble, the 
short description of the London County Hall, 
and that of the shot tower. Each paper los two 
pictures drawn for this work by Mr. Gordon 
Horne, and a large scale street plan. It is 
also worth noting that each “‘ ramble ” can be 
obtained separately. The whole is offered (says 
Mr. Prescott Row, the Editor), as an experi- 
ment to show whether interest enough exists 
to make a continuation worth while. 
heartily hope it may prove so, for ccnsidered 
as work on the topography of London, a rea 
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We} 
| logic—alogical as they say. 
| | the instructive logic which informs linguistic 


value may be claimed for this unpretending | 


but thorough and well-informed survey. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association. Vol. IX. Collected by the late 
W. P. Ker. (Oxtord: Clarendon Press. 
7s. 6d. net). 

SrvEN papers of great interest and consider- 

able value. Miss Dorothy M. E. Dymes does, 

we think, completely prove her point that 

English is the original language of the ‘Ancren 

Riwle.’ She discusses carefully and ably the 

arguments put forward in favour of either 

Latin or French as the original and may_be 

said to dispose of most of them more or less 

conclusively; but the part of her reasoning 
which appears irrefutable is that based on 
the translations, by the writers of the French 
and Latin texts, of the English verses inserted 
after the Latin couplet, ‘ Mors tua, ete.,’ as its 

(considerably expanded) explanation. Profes- 

sor Gordon’s ‘The Trojans in Britain” is 

a most delightful piece of writing, and 

on a_ subject that is worth some 

attention. We remember a period of childish 
surprise and confusion on first hearing of Lear 
and Bladud and Arthur and the others, who 
had no place in our history-books, though 
every one seemed to know about them.. Mr. 

Barker Fairley is certainly over-ingenious in 

his account of the Modern Consciousness in 

English Literature; but having read endless 

appreciations of Hudson, we are of opinion 

that the remarks on him in this essay are 
among the best that have been made. ‘ Long 

Will, Dante and the Righteous Heathen.’ by 

Mr. R. W. Chambers, is a careful and illum- 

inating study, on the one hand of the _well- 

known difficulties of the scene of Piers Plow- 
man. with his pardon and the priest (based on 
an examination of the precise significance of 
the Btext) and on the other of the general 
medieval beliefs concerning the fate of the 
good heathen. Mr. J. H. G. Grattan’s ‘ Teach- 
ing of Case’ criticises Sweet and supports 
Wundt. The most interesting consideration 
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it raises is that of the teaching of Inde 
European languages to Orientals. ‘ The Life 
of Christ in Ballads’ by Miss E. C. Bathe 
brings together a number of interesting ex. 
amples, and Miss E. J. Morley’s ‘ Joseph War- 
ton’ is a good critical account of her subject 
with Warton’s methods of compiling notes and 
his use of his own Essay on Pope in his 
edition of Pope’s Works as a main thread. 
S.P.E. Tract, No. xvi. Logic and Grammar, 
By Otto Jespersen. Great and Little Britain, 
By D. MacRitchie. and W. H. Stevenson, 
(Oxford Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net). 


Mr. JESPERSEN’s article argues, reasonably, in 
support of a middle position between theirs: 
who maintain that grammar is essentially an 
affair of logic and theirs who declare it a 
matter independent of, though not contrary to, 

i i His remarks about 


expression are acute; and we follow him with 
satisfaction as he analyses the psychological 
implications of negatives. His proposals for a 
systematic grammar appear much less useful. 
For one thing he proposes to use the familiar: 
term “ syw#tax’”’ as the name of the second 


| chief division in his scheme, in a sense differ- 


| ture. 


ent from its present sense, and less congruous 
with its derivation. He suggests no word to 
replace it as a name for the grammar of sen- 
tenee construction in a given language, nor 
does he squarely attack the question of struc- 
Nevertheless, even where doubtful or 
dissenting, we found this paper very much 
worth reading. 

Mr. MacRitchie’s article about Great and 
Little Britain appeared nine years ago in The 
Dunedin Magazine. A careful piece of work, 
discussing the endeavours made at the time of 
the Union, to substitute some other term for 


| “English,” it is vitiated by two untenable pro- 


little | 


positions—that Ireland was formerly generally 
known as Britannia minor and that Brittany 
never was so. We do not understand the point 


| of reprinting it—though, to be sure, it gives 


| Mr. W. 
| scholarly paper by way of refutation. 


H. Stevenson occasion for a good, 


The Report of the extension and present posi- 


| tion of the Society is highly satisfactory. We 





seem unable to form a vigorous and authorita- 
tive Academy; perhaps, in all but the honorifie 
aspect, the destined analogue to the French 
Academy will be found for English in the 
eventual development of the S.P.E. 





CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante, p. 256, col. 1, 1. 37, for “as he 
presses forward” read as he passes forward. 

At ante p. 258, s. v. ‘ Lord Chancellor Jeffreys’ 
1. 5 for “ Freeman’s Hall” read Freemasons’ 
Hall. 

At ante p. 260, col. 1, line 16, for “ Marsham” 
read Masham. 
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